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WISE MEN’S GIFTS 


By S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


ITH the approach of the Christmas season 

\ N / let us pause to consider not only our own 

individual children, but the millions who 
are children now and the other millions who will fol- 
low them down the years. What can we offer to child- 
hood that is the modern equivalent of the Wise Men’s 
gold and frankincense and myrrh? A little tinsel? A 
big dinner? More than these are needed if the spirit 
that makes Christmas so uniquely gracious is ever to. 
dominate this world of ours throughout the year. 

For the little ones, the first need is a sense of secur- 
ity. This cannot exist without the freedom to “wax in 
wisdom and in strength” untroubled by the threat of 
going into the mill or factory on the fourteenth birth- 
day and assuming prematurely the burdens of bread- 
winning. For the older ones, the prime necessity is an 
Opportunity to prove themselves in the world, the 
sense of belonging in the scheme of things—which of 
course entails suitable employment when they are 
fully prepared for it. 

Collectively, we in America 
have taken a number of steps 
toward the realization of this 
program — for the younger 
children, during babyhood 
and as long as they remain in 
school. We have established 
baby clinics, nursery schools 
and playgrounds, carried on 
campaigns for immunization 
against the scourges of small- 
pox and diphtheria, dispensed 
hundreds of gallons of “bot- 
tled sunshine.”” Whenever you 
pay your local property tax, 
you are contributing whether 
or not you have children of 
your own, to the upkeep of 
the public school system. 

Nevertheless, there are in 
this country today literally 
millions of under-privileged 
children. Last winter the Fed- 
etal Children’s Bureau stated 
that there were over 7,000,000 








Reprinted from LIFE Magazine by Permission 
“What Great Pains We Take in 
Building Some Things and What 
Little Pains in Building Others” 


children under 16 in families subsisting precariously 
on relief; and some 3,000,000 older boys and girls, 16 
to 21, who were out of school and out of work—a 
tragic surplus harvest of youths that can neither be 
plowed under nor kept in storage until needed. But 
last winter we could at least say that under the indus- 
trial codes, with their 16-year age limit for general 
employment, the barbarous practice of child labor had 
been reduced to a minimum. Six months ago, how- 
ever, the federal code restrictions on child labor were 
wiped out at a stroke through the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Schechter case. With the excep- 
tion of those in seven states which have adopted 16 
years as the basic age for entering industrial employ- 
ment, this removal of federal protection leaves hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys and girls just at the critical 
point of early adolescence, exposed to the rigors and 
hazards of competitive employment. Not one state, 
moreover, has reduced working hours, even for chil- 
dren, to the 40-hour week 
which prevailed under the 
codes. 

Adoption of the proposed 
Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment will enable Congress to 
re-establish its protection of 
boys and girls from industrial 
exploitation on a permanent 
basis, and thus assure chil- 
dren a fair deal in this vital 
respect, in whatever state of 
the Union they may live. It — 
will fill in one of the most 
deplorable gaps in our slowly 
emerging program for child 
welfare. When the ratifica- 
tions of 12 more states result 
in the consummation of this 
movement, I shall feel that a 
most significant step has been 
taken in the broadening of 
our sense of social responsi- 
bility—in the infusion of the 
Christmas spirit into the 
every-day world. 
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WHAT THE 16-YEAR-OLD NEEDS 


“PSHE biggest problem of all is to provide jobs,” 

stated Aubrey Williams, executive director of 
the National Youth Administration at a meeting of 
the New York Welfare Council in October. “Going 
ool in lieu of work is, to young persons, 
like going into ‘cold storage’.” 

An impasse is implied in these two statements be- 
yond which millions of our boys and girls find them- 
selves unable to penetrate. “I'll take anything,” they 
tell the employment agencies in desperation — but 
they cannot get anything unless they are first trained 
for something; and all too often the schools which 
are open to them fail to provide the specific types of 
training needed. This apparent impasse has been 
analyzed for the State of Connecticut by the Connec- 
ticut State Employment Service in a report entitled 
“Youth in Search of Jobs!” 

Of 5,237 unemployed boys and girls 16 and 17 years 
of age who found their way to the Connecticut State 
Employment offices between November 1933 and 
November 1934, only 966, or 18.5 per cent of the 
total, as compared with 31.3 per cent of those over 20 
years of age, were placed. Because there were no jobs? 
No, but visits to 1,477 mechanical establishments 
showed “the greatest shortage of workers was among 
machinists, tool-makers, drop forge workers, die 
cutters, mechanics, heat treaters and other such occu- 
pations requiring a very definite skill” which these 
boys and girls lacked. Yet they had remained in 
school, on the average somewhat longer than the 
applicants in the older age groups. Twenty-five per 
cent of the boys and 41 per cent of the girls had been 
to high school, for a while at least, and 9 per cent of 
the girls had been to business school. 

The majority had been out of school not more than 
a year. Only 9.7 per cent were classified as skilled 
workers, and 3.2 per cent as professional. About 27 
per cent were eligible for “general and clerical work” 
but this field was already overcrowded. Only 5.5 per 
cent of the boys had trade school training and only 
3.9 per cent had apprentice training, while less than 
1 per cent of the girls had either. Nor was “train- 
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ing on the job” a possible alternative in most cases as, 
except in textiles, the industries canvassed preferred 
to hire workers who were already skilled. 

Forty-one per cent of these boys and girls had never 
had a job. Those who had held jobs, as a rule had 
obtained them by chance rather than on the basis of 
any previous training. Only 27 per cent had ever 
earned as much as $10 a week. 

‘That openings were available for those who had the 
necessary training is shown by the record of the Hart- 
ford Trade School, which since 1930 has placed 86 
per cent of its students within three months of gradu- 
ation in their trade or in related trades. But all the 
trade schools in Connecticut graduate only about 300 
students a year—and turn away three times as many 
applicants for whom there is no room. The high 
schools on the other hand graduate nearly 13,000 
students a year—for many of whom obviously there 
are no jobs which they are capable of filling. The main 
conclusion, states the report, is ‘‘the immediate neces- 
sity of establishing an extensive and adequate training 
program for the young people who will constitute our 
future labor supply.” 

This report presents a double challenge—a chal- 
lenge to the high schools to meet these demonstrated 
needs and send out larger and larger percentages of 
their students equipped to fill adequately such open- 
ings as exist. And a tremendous challenge to society 
to provide channels through which all this ardent 
youth-power now going to waste can function con- 
structively to its own satisfaction and that of the 
community. 


ROBERT H. TAFT FOR AMENDMENT 


PEAKING before the Columbia University Insti- 

tute of Arts and Sciences on November 14, Robert 

H. Taft, Cincinnati attorney and son of the late 

William Howard Taft, came out strongly for the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. 

Distinguishing between what he considered ‘“‘re- 
form’ and “revolutionary” types of federal legisla- 
tion, he said: “There are . . . clearly recognized abuses 
in the American system. The abolition of child labor 
by Constitutional Amendment should be carried 


through.” 
I WANT to make a special appeal to every one of 
you to realize that we cannot solve the economic 
problems of the country by local legislation or local 
new policy. It must be national. Massachusetts and 
New Jersey and New York are helpless if they protect 
their childhood from being exploited in the mills and 
these mills are invited to other States with the encour- 
agement that children of tender years can work 8 to 
10 hours in those mills. 
—Mayor LaGuarpi, at the United States 
Conference of Mayors, Nov; 18, 1935. 
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THE RISING TIDE 


ec State of New York enacted last spring a law 
raising the minimum age for full-time employ- 
ment in any occupation and for factory work at any 
time, from 14 to 16 years. This law does not go into 
operation until September 1936. Since the end of 
May, therefore, when the NRA was declared uncon- 
stitutional, work permits have been granted to 14- and 
15-year-old children who meet the present educational 
requirements. 

The table below compares the number of work per- 
mits issued in New York City to 14, 15, and 16-year- 
old children in September 1934, when the 16-year 
minimum was in force under the codes except for a 
few occupations such as domestic service, with the 
number for September, 1935. 


FULL-TIME WORK PERMITS GRANTED IN NEW YORK CITY 


14 yrs. 15 yrs. 16 yrs. Total 

Sept. 1934........ 83* 307* 2719 3109 
Sept. 1935........ 128 1300 2587 4015 
+45 +993 —132 +906 


*Mostly for housework. 


The tremendous increase in the number of permits 
—all based on a definite promise of work from the 
employer—issued to 14- and 15-year-old children, 
taken together with the substantial decrease in the 
number issued to 16-year-olds who had been obtaining 
work permits freely throughout the period of code 
operation, clearly indicates that younger children are 
now taking the jobs which last year were given to 
older boys and girls. 

In North Carolina, despite a determined effort on 
the part of the textile industry to prevent any imme- 
diate breakdown in standards following the NRA 
decision, 48 permits for work in textile mills and 14 
for other types of factory work were issued to children 
of 14 and 15 years during the three months following 
the Schechter decision. During the first 8 months of 
the year, 226 permits were issued to children under 16 
for employment in “service trades,” including laun- 
dries, restaurants, etc., an increase of 46 per cent over 
the number issued in 1934 and likewise an increase 
over the number issued in 1931. 

The bulletin of the Consumers’ League of Rhode 
Island for October-November, 1935, discussing the 
situation since the Schechter decision, states: 

The jewelry industry of course was one of the chief indus- 
tries in Rhode Island distributing home work. Under the 
NRA the distribution of home work was prohibited by the 
medium and low-priced jewelry code, and the practice was 
almost completely wiped out while the code was in opera- 
tion. I am convinced that the majority of the jewelry indus- 
try today opposes the return of home work, yet a recent 
survey by the United States Department of Labor shows that 
home work is again on the increase in Rhode Island. One or 
two firms are giving it out to large numbers of workers. The 


jewelry industry is one particularly adapted to home work 
by women and children as foot presses can easily be installed 
in homes and garages. One of the chief evils comes from the 
fact that the employer requires the work to be completed in 
an unreasonably short time as a condition that the worker 
obtain more, so that the mother of the family and her chil- 
dren and anyone whom she can secure to help, have some- 
times to sit up far into the night to finish the work on time. 
There is of course no control over the wages to be paid and 
they are usually lower than the rates provided for similar 
work done in the factory. 


These reports from three important industrial states 
add greatly to the weight of the evidence of wide- 
spread increases in child employment since the 
Schechter decision declaring the NRA unconstitu- 
tional, instances of which have already been given in 
the September and October issues of the AMERICAN 
CHILD. 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 
| HANDBOOK 


POPULAR Handbook on the Federal Child 

Labor Amendment has been prepared by the 

National Child Labor Committee for use during the 
coming campaign. 

The six chapters cover the background of child 
labor in the United States; the history of the Amend- 
ment, including the story of its drafting, the reason 
for the wording used, its passage through Congress 
and present status; the need for the Amendment, as 
shown by the failure of state legislation, the success of 
federal control and the return of child labor with the 
removal of federal regulation; supporters of the 
Amendment; opponents of the Amendment; and 
answers to the opposition arguments. 


An appendix gives a selection of illustrative cases 
under the caption “Children Who Work.” 


The whole runs to 64 pages of a size convenient for 
handling and includes quotations from many national 
leaders. In short, it offers in concise and readable 
form a complete compendium of information on the 


Child Labor Amendment. 





NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me ............ copies of the Handbook. 
Enclosed is $.............++. in stamps. (15 cents per copy.) 
SI cide sit oSeessrtendscssssduatircacoiamsensmecioadaaeued 

MIS copii caececs racoripossecsonsanSdovsaesaieinsedtes 


Norte: One copy of the Handbook will be sent with each Child Labor 
Day packet (see page 4). 
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IT HAPPENED LIKE THIS 


(Note: In response to a demand for illustrative cases of 
child labor, a few will be published in the AMERICAN CHILD 
each month. These are all authentic cases, and might occur 
under state child labor laws as they are administered in the 
majority of states today.) 

A double load. From the time he was 1114 years 
of age, Seymour worked in a drug store all day Sun- 
days and from 6 to 10 P.M. on weekdays, a total of 
30 hours a week in addition to school. His pay was 
$2.50 a week. Even when he reached home he did not 
go to bed, but worked on his school lessons until about 
1 A.M. When an investigator from the National 
Child Labor Committee met him in 1933, Seymour 
was a pale boy of 13 suffering from a cardiac defect. 


One of hundreds. Rita did not look her 15 years. 
She was only four feet 10 inches in height and weighed 
just 81 pounds. Nevertheless she was the wage earner 
for her family of four, as her father had had no work 
in almost four years. Her first job was in a shirt fac- 
tory (she was only 14 then) where she made about $1 
a week; the most she made there was $7 in three 
weeks, but she never collected that, as the shop closed 
without paying up. Her next job was better; it paid 


$3.50 to $4 a week. Rita’s experience was typical of 
the child workers in sweatshops of Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, and other states during the depression. 


Dangerous jobs. Frank was 16—old enough to 
work, but not old enough for his particular job, which 
was to run an elevator in the warehouse of a Massa- 
chusetts wholesale market. The Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries 
for 1934 tells how he was caught between the elevator 
and third floor and dragged up one flight. His spine 
and lower back were so severely injured that he died 
two days later. 


Merry Christmas! It was not yet daylight, but 
Harry, who had celebrated his 13th birthday just two 
days before, was already out of the house on his way 
to the business section of Topeka, Kansas, to sell the 
morning papers. Perhaps because it was too early for 
the stop lights to be in operation, perhaps because his 
mind was on the Christmas presents waiting for him 
at home—he dashed out into the street, was struck 
down by a truck, and died on the way to the hospital 
—at 6:45 Christmas morning. 


CHILD LABOR DAY—1936 (JANUARY 25-27) 


Following a custom of 30 years the National Child Labor Committee has designated the last week-end in 
January as Child Labor Day—dedicated to the thousands of American children whose lives are still shadowed 
by the threat of industrial exploitation. 


You can help arouse a demand that child labor be eliminated once and 


for all: 


Arrange child labor talks and programs or present child labor plays in 
churches, church schools, civic meetings, clubs and schools. 


Exhibit poster and literature displays in libraries, club rooms, etc. 


Take press stories to local newspapers. 


Arrange radio broadcasts over local stations. 


Lynd Ward 
Courtesy of the Woman's Press 


ratified. 


Work for the Child Labor Amendment if your State has not already 


IF YOU WISH TO OBSERVE CHILD LABOR DAY, FILL IN THE ATTACHED SLIP 
AND ENCLOSE 25 CENTS IN STAMPS. 





NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. : 
Kindly send a packet of child labor literature including the new HANDBOOK, for which I enclose 25 cents. j 
I wish the following items included in this packet without extra charge (check those you want) : 


[_] Poster for display purposes 
[_] Suggested Child Labor Day talk 


[_] Statement for use in local newspaper 
[] A Marching Game for School or Playground 


I wish to borrow: [_] Lantern slide lecture on child labor. (Specify date and enclose $2.) 


SN tin hecver~ rar seivsshebinins: weeeiadovidbdisasiaetsantia taro, Lashansteannll 














